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INTRODUCTION 


In 1620 when the Pilgrims landed in Plymouth, Scituate-Norwell was a wild and undeveloped land of 
woods, marsh, and beaches crisscrossed by Indian pathways. It was so wild that colonists piled rocks on 
the graves of the dead to keep wolves from digging up the bodies. The first colonists arrived in 1628 from 
Plymouth and settled in and around the town’s harbor. Halfway between Plymouth and Boston, the 
settlement eventually drew residents from both ports of immigration. The town was formally incorporated 
in 1633, one of the earliest in the Plymouth Colony. The boundaries were altered a number of times 
during the early years and in 1848, the south section of town became the independent community of 
South Scituate. In 1888, the name of South Scituate was changed to Norwell. 
Because of its size, its early shipbuilding industry, and its relative wealth, Scituate had a sizable 

black population compared to nearby communities. 


“Slavery was practiced to a considerable 

extent; but they had no occasion to import 
servants of this description, for they won them 

“with their sword and their bow.” The wills 

of the first generation often make provision for 
Indian servants, but rarely mention an African 
slave. We have seen but one instance of this 

kind previous to 1690. Subsequently to1700, 
African slaves had pretty generally been purchased 
by the wealthy families: and the posterity of 

that race is now more numerous in this Town, 

than in any other town of the ancient Colony.” 
(Deane, Samuel, The History of Scituate, Massachusetts, 
James Loring, Boston, 1831, p. 151) 


Slavery in Scituate-Norwell dates back to 1673, 100 years before the American Revolution and 
almost 200 years before the Civil War. As with other northern communities, the slaves in Scituate- 
Norwell appear to have been integrated into the life of the community, living and working together with 
white owners and employers. This picture however includes numerous contradictions that also indicate 
that they were subject to various discriminations and insults that set them apart from their neighbors. 

Some of these slaves later gained their freedom in the courts or in the wills of their owners. Many 
continued to work and live with their former owners or other wealthy families as servants. Others gained 
freedom but went on to live desperate lives as homeless paupers. 

In 1790, people of color totaled more than five percent of the population. Today, the minority 
population totals less than one half of one percent. 

Some of the stories of those who lived there in the 18" and 19" century are told here. 
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Green and Russell 

In 1760, Green and Russsell, Boston printers 
with Loyalist leanings, published a landmark 
piece of colonial literature, “A Narrative of the 
Uncommon Sufferings and Surprizing (sic) 
Deliverance of Briton Hammon, a Negro Man, ... 
Servant to General Winslow of Marshfield, in 
New England.” It was the first piece of 
published literature written by a black author in 
the British colonies and one of twelve captivity 
narratives published between 1754 and 1763. 


[1] 


Primarily printers of government documents, 
the company also published sermons and 
religious tracts, military exploits, poems, an 
almanac and newspapers. They rarely printed 
more than one work by any single author. In all, 
Green and Russell printed over 150 titles, more 
than half [80] of them from 1755 to 1763, the 
time period during which Hammon’s narrative 
was published. [2] 


George Brinley 
Two copies of Hammon’s book are known to 


still exist, one at the New York Historical Society 


in New York City and the other at the Library of 
Congress in Washington D.C. 


The Library of Congress copy came from the 
collection of George Brinley of Hartford, 
Connecticut, a banker and reknown 19th 
century collector of American literature who 
was born in Boston. Pencil notes indicate that 
the book was most probably catalogued on 
March 16, 1906 although it may have been 
acquired before that time. Brinley’s collection 
was sold off in five lots between March 1879 
and 1893. None of the news stories covering 
the sale of the collection mentions Briton 
Hammon’s_ narrative but the _ published 
catalogue of Brinley’s holdings note that it is a 
“nice copy .. neat, uncut, ... excessively rare.” 


[3] 


Brinley may have acquired his copy of the book 
from Samuel Gardner Drake, a Boston book 
dealer who owned a large library of books about 
the history of Native Americans. Or another 
source could have been Gabriel Furman, a judge 
and amateur historian, who owned a collection 
of books about the West Indies, from whom 
Brinley also purchased books. The other 
possibility is that he inherited the book along 
with a significant collection of books owned by 
his ancestors going back to Francis Brinley, the 
first member of the family to settle in America. 
Francis Brinley, who lived in Newport, R.I. and 
was known for his extensive library, wrote 
“Francis Brinley’s Briefe Narrative of the 
Narhiganset Countrey. (sic)” [4] 


George Brinley was such an avid book collector 
that he peddled pots and pans from a buggy 
going door to door exchanging his goods for 
copies of rare books and pamphlets. [5] 


The Book 


The copy of Briton Hammon’s narrative in the 
Library of Congress, is hardbound and covered 
with a plain dark brown leather cover with 
“Captivity of Briton Hammon” embossed in gold 


letters on the spine. The original pages have 
deckle edges which are quite dry and fragile. It 
is protected by a linen covered, box-shaped 
sleeve also embossed in gold with “Captivity of 
Briton Hammon 1760” on the spine. 


Clark Evans, a librarian in the Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division at the Library of 
Congress estimated that it was most recently 
restored within the last ten years based on the 
style of the cover and the box sleeve. The book 
is quite small, about 4 % inches wide by seven 
inches high, and, at fourteen pages, is one of the 
shortest published colonial narratives. 


According to Evans, the book is a popular 
treasure and much in demand for display. 
Indicative of it’s fascination, President Clinton, 
in 1997, during a ceremony for the reopening of 
the renovated Thomas Jefferson building at the 
Library of Congress, specifically asked to read 
the narrative. A rare books curator readily 
agreed to provide him with a copy. [6] [7] 


| j 
President Clinton takes special note of Briton 
Hammon’s narrative when tt was on display at the 
Libraru of Conaress. (Photo bu Naltchavan) 


In 2004, the BBC featured Briton Hammon in a 
video broadcast on black seamen in the English 


navy. [8] 


Hammon’s Narrative 

Hammon’s_ story tells of his incredible 
adventures during a 13 year saga sailing the 
high seas and details the dangers and 
destructions he encountered including murder, 
captivity, slavery, shipwrecks, injury, 
hospitalization, and war. The story covers two 
continents, four countries, and six cities. The 
events seem so sensational that they almost 
defy belief. [9] 


Hammon starts his narrative like this: 

“On Monday, the 25th Day of 
December, 1747, with the leave of my 
Master, I went from Marshfield, with an 
Intention to go a Voyage to Sea, and the 
next Day, the 26th, got to Plymouth, 
where I immediately ship’d myself on 
board of a Sloop ....” (Hammon, p3) 


Occupation 


In this respect, Hammon was following in the 
footsteps of other slaves who lived in northern 
coastal communities and were released by their 
masters to work as crewmen on ships, live a 
relatively independent life, collect wages, and 
live, more or less without shackles. In this 
respect, Hammon was following in the footsteps 
of other slaves who lived in northern coastal 
communities and were released by their 
masters to work as crewmen on ships, live a 
relatively independent life, collect wages, and 
live, more or less without shackles, 


“Seafaring blacks, evenif slaves, had 
considerable time without  super- 
vision, freedom of movement and 
independent income from petty 
trading.” [10] 


It is estimated that 25 percent of slaves like 
Hammon worked as seamen. The largest 
population centers of blacks, slave and free, in 
the north, were in port communities. This was 
due in part to the slave trade and that many 
slave owners were also ship owners. Black 
seamen as a group tended to be better educated 
and bi-lingual thanks in part to their extensive 
travel. [10] 

“More blacks from distant 
regions congregated in London 
than anywhere else, making it 
the hub of the black Atlantic.”[11] 


Off and on, Hammon spent almost four years of 
his 13 year saga in London. 


Plymouth Sloo 
The Plymouth sloop which Hammon signed 


onto was a commercial sailing vessel headed for 
Jamaica commanded by Capt. John Howland. 
[12] 
“We sailed from Plymouth in a 
short Time, and after a pleasant 
passage of about 30 days, arrived at 
Jamaica; we was detain’d at Jamaica 
only 5 Days, from whence we sailed for 
the Bay, where we arrived safe in 10 


Days. We loaded our Vessel with 
Logwood, and sailed from the Bay on the 
25th Day of May following...” 

(Hammon p4) 


But tragedy soon followed when the ship ran 
aground. 
“15th Day of June, we were 
cast away on Cape-Florida, about 5 
Leagues from the Shore; being noew 
destitute of every Help, we knew not 
what to do or what Course to take in this 
our sad Condition: -- The Captain was 
advised, intreated, and beg’d on, by every 
Person on board, to heave over but only 
20 Ton of the Wood, and we should get 
clear, which if he had done, might have 
sav‘d his Vessel and Cargo, and not only 
so, but his own Life, as well as the Lives 
of the Mate and Nine Hands, as I shall 
presently relate.”(Hammon p4) 


Florida Native Americans 

After running aground the crew was set upon by 

a band of “Indians”, 

“.we saw the whole Number 

of Indians, advancing forward and load- 
ing their guns, upon which the Mate said, 
“my Lads we are all dead Men,” and 
before we had got round, they 
discharged their Small Arms upon us...” 
(Hammon p6) 


The Native Americans in Florida that “set upon” 
Hammon’s ship were most likely Seminoles who 
considered the Spanish friends but the English 
enemies. In 1513, the time of the first European 
contact in Florida, there were at least 100 tribes 
in the area but by the time of Hammon’s voyage 
in 1748, more than 200 years later, the Native 
American population had been all wiped out. 
Many had been captured and bound _ into 
slavery. The few tribes that were left had been 
assimilated into what became the Seminoles. 
[13] 


The crew, the captain, and a passenger were all 

killed by the Indians. Only Briton Hammon 
survived. 

They “.. kill’d Three of our 

hands, viz. Reuben Young of Cape Cod, 

Mate; Joseph Little and Lemuel Doty of 

Plymouth, upon which I immediately 

jumped overboard, chusing rather to be 

drowned , than to be kill’'d by those 

barbarous and inhuman Savages. In 

three of four Minutes after, I heard 

another Volley which dispatched the 


other five, viz. John Nowland, and 
Nathaniel Rich, both belonging to 
Plymouth, and Elkanah Collymore, and 
James Webb, Strangers, and Moses 
Newmock, Molatto.” (Hammon p6) 


A search of genealogical information turned up 
no information on any of the people mentioned 
by Hammon but most of the surnames are well 
known to those familiar with the early settlers 
of the Plymouth Colony. Doty Little is the 
maiden name of John Winslow’s wife and 
Collymore with its various spellings is a familiar 
name in early Scituate. Newmock and other 
variations of it, is acommon Indian name. [14] 


Torture 

Native American savagery in warfare and with 

captives was a signature trait of Indian Captive 

Narratives and Hammon gives some graphic 

descriptions in this regard. [15] 

“As soon as theyhad kill’d 

the whole of the People, one of the 
Canoes padled (sic) after me, and soon 
came up with me, hawled me into the 
Canoe, and beat me most terribly with a 
Cutlass, after that they ty’d me down, 
then this Canoe stood for the sloop again 
and as soon as she came along side, the 
Indians on board the Sloop betook 
themselves to their Canoes, then set the 
Vessel on Fire, making a_ prodigious 
shouting and hallowing like so many 
Devils.” (Hammon p6) 


But Hammon’s worst fears were not realized. 
“After we came to the Shore, 
they led me to the Hutts, where I 
expected nothing but immediate Death, 
and as they spoke broken English, were 
often telling me, while coming from the 
Sloop to the Shore, that they intended to 
roast me alive. But the Providence of God 
order’d it otherways...” (Hammon p6-7) 


Escape to Havanna 
Hammon was held captive by the Native 


Americans for about five weeks and was then 
rescued by a passing ship. 

“A Spanish Schooner arriving 
there from St. Augustine, the Master of 
which, whose name was Romond, asked 
the Indians to let me go on board his 
Vessel, which they granted, and the 
Captain* knowing me very well, weigh’d 
Anchor and Carry’'d me off to the 
Havanna ...” (Hammon p7) 


Governor Fransciso Cajigal de la Vega 
Hammon escaped from captivity only to be 


enslaved by a new master, the governor of Cuba, 
Fransciso Cajigal de la Vega, a Spanish military 
officer who had been appointed governor of 
Cuba at the age of 32 in 1747, the same year that 
Hammon set sail from Plymouth. [16] 


Gov. Fransctso Cajigal de la Vega, 


The castle that Hammon referred to was Castillo 
del Morro, a castle-fortress at the entrance to 
Havanna harbor which had been constructed in 
the late 16th century by slaves, vagrants, and 
free laborers.. [17] 


Castillo def Morro 


Press Gang 
At this point in his saga, 18 months into the trip, 


Hammon is again captured but this time with 
even more dire consequences, 
“I met with a Press-Gang 

who immediately prest me, and put me 
into Goal (sic), and with a Number of 
others I was confine’d till next Morning, 
when we were all brought out, and asked 
who would go on board the King’s Ships, 
four of which having been lately built, 
were bound to Old-Spain, and on my 
refusing to serve on board, they put me 
in a close Dungeon, where I was confined 
Four Years and Seven months; ...” 
(Hammon p8) 


Press gangs were a common presence in port 
cities from 1747 to 1760, the time span of the 
narrative, a tumultuous period when pirates 
sailed the oceans, and Spain, England, and 
France were vying for control of the New World. 
[18] 


Betty Howard 


At this point in the story, Hammon introduces a 
curious savior, a woman named Betty Howard 
who knew of his plight. 
“But kind Providence so 
order’d it, that after I had been in this 
Place so long as the Time mention’d 
above the captain of a Merchantman, 
belonging to Boston, having sprung a 
Leak was obliged to put into the Havana 
to refit, and while he was at Dinner at 
Mrs. Betty Howard's, she told the Captain 
of my deplorable Condition, ...” 
(Hammon p8) 


Bishop 
The Captain intervened with the governor on 
Hammon’s behalf, he was released from the 
dungeon, and served the governor for another 
year. One of his jobs was to carry the bishop of 
the diocese about in a sedan chair as he carried 
out his church duties. 
“ However, in a short Time I was 
set at Liberty, ond (sic) order’d with a 
Number of others to carry the * Bishop 
from the Castle thro’ the Country, to 
confirm the old People, baptize the 
Children, &c. for which he receives large 
Sums of Money...” 
“*He [the Bishop] is carried (by Way of 
Respect) in a large Two-arm chair; the 
chair is lin’d with crimson Velvet, and 
supported by eight persons.” 
(Hammon p10) 


The Bishop of Cuba at the time was Pedro 
Agustin Morell, whose diocese also included 
Florida and Louisiana. [19] 


Jamaica 


Hammon escaped his enslavement by the 
governor with the help again of Betty Howard 
who arranged for Hammon to sign on to the a 
ship, “The Beaver,” bound for Jamaica and then 
to London as one of a fleet of merchant ships. 
Later, he signed on to three different English 
navy vessels. 
“After bring at Jamaica a short 
Time we sail’d for London, as convoy to a 
Fleet of Merchantmen, who all arrived 
safe in the Downs, I 


Indian Captive Narratives 
Hammon’s story was published as an “Indian 


Captive Narrative,” a type of literature whose 
central theme recounts Native American 
savagery and the atrocities Indians inflicted on 
captive colonists. Hammon’s story and others 
like it were very popular. They were the pulp 
fiction of the day or the equivalent of a dime 
novel, best sellers often, with hundreds of 
thousands of copies sold in both the colonies 
and in Britain. It is the form of literature on 
which Nathaniel Hawthorne, Herman Melville, 
James Fenimore Cooper, and Mark Twain based 
some of their stories and which continue to this 
day with movies like Dances with Wolves. [22] 


Ultimately, however, they were a form of 
political propaganda. During a_ particularly 
bitter and contentious time in colonial history, 
the narratives demonized the enemies of the 
colonists and justified their own abhorrent 
actions. 


Hammon’s Narrative is particularly interesting 
because it does not neatly fit the formula for 
captivity narratives. His time in captivity is 
relatively short compared with the full scope of 
the story. 


Slave Narratives 

Some authors have argued that since Hammon 
was a Slave, his story should be classified as a 
slave narrative, another distinct form of early 
literature. Slave narratives recount the pain and 
suffering of bondage, principally that of 
plantation slavery in the south. [23] 


As with captivity narratives, Hammon’s story 
does not neatly fit the definition of a slave 
narrative either. Although slavery is a central 
fact in Hammon’s own life, it is not a central fact 
in the published story in the way that it typically 
is in slave narratives. Hammon loved his master 
and seemed to have been well treated by him 
and while he persists in escaping from slavery 
during his travels, he seems to feel no need to be 
free of Winslow. 


Travel Narratives 

Hammon’s narrative seems to be more of a 
travel story given the places he traveled to and 
the experiences he had. Regardless of how it is 
classified, the raw facts of Hammon’s narrative 
appear to be true and portray a good sense of 
the history of the time period. 


So who was Briton Hammon? The only thing 
that can be determined with any certainty is 
that Briton he was a slave of John Winslow of 


Marshfield who lived at Careswell, a historical 
landmark 


south of 
Boston, 
Massachusetts 
and the 


Winslow family 
homestead _ in 
the 18th 
century. 
Winslow, the 
SOl wOlelsdaca: 
inherited 
Careswell upon 
his father’s 
death but he also lived in Boston when he was 
between assignments as a British army officer 
that sent him to Nova Scotia and upper New 
York State. One of Winslow’s assignments in 
Nova Scotia was to supervise the dispersion of 
the French Acadians, some of whom were sent 
to Scituate-Norwell, a town adjacent to 
Marshfield, where they were assigned to Joseph 
Clapp who lived on Mt. Blue Street. [24] 


Careswell 


When in Boston, Winslow boarded somewhere 
near what is now Milk St. Winslow also had lots 
of relatives living in the city. 


Hammon also apparently lived in both places, 
according to a letter written by John Winslow’s 
brother, Edward, who inquired of John about 
how he was going to get Briton Hammon from 
Boston back to Marshfield. The letter was 
written on Nov. 19, 1747, a month and some 
days before Hammon set out for Plymouth. [25] 


Winslow, a Loyalist, was a selectman and a town 
moderator in Marshfield, the first native born 
governor of the Plymouth Colony, and a 
representative from Marshfield to _ the 
Massachusetts legislature. He was married to 
Mary Little and the couple had three children. 
Both sides of the family are known to have had 
ties to the slave trade. Mary Little had two 


was turned over to another Ship, the 
Arcenceil, and there remained about a 
month, From this Ship I went on board 
the Sandwich of 90 Guns; on board the 
Sandwich, I tarry’d 6 Weeks, and then 
was ordered on board the Hercules, Capt. 
John Porter, a 74 Gun Ship, we sail’d ona 
Cruize, and met with a French 84 Gun 
Ship, and had a very smart Engagement, 
* in which about 70 of our Hands were 
Kill’d... (Hammon p11) 


Greenwich 

During this battle with the gun ship, Hammon 
was injured, was paid his wages, and was 
admitted to Greenwich Hospital for treatment of 
an arm injury, eleven years and five months into 
his trip. The hospital, a magnificent 
architectural structure, was established in 1694 
to support seamen and their families and later 
became the Royal Naval College. Today it is the 
centerpiece of the Britain’s historical maritime 
history site. [20] 


Released from the hospital after four months 
and serving briefly on another British navy ship, 
Hammon is laid low for six weeks with a 
wasting fever. Recovered but penniless, 
Hammon signed on to a ship bound for Guinea 
but later changes his mind, a very fortuitous 
decision. 

“.. In @a_publick House one 
Evening, I overheard a Number of 
persons talking about Rigging a Vessel 
bound toNew — England, I asked them 
to what Part of New-England this Vessel 
was bound? they told me, to Boston; and 
having asked them who was 
Commander? they told me, Capt. Watt...” 
(Hammon p13) 


Greenwich Hospital 


At which point, Hammon promptly signed on as 
a cook almost twelve years to the day since he 
left Plymouth. 


“one Day being at Work in 
the Hold, I overheard some Persons on 
board mention that Name of Winslow, at 
the Name of which I was very inquisitive, 
and having ask’d what Winslow they 
were talking about? They told me it was 
General Winslow; and that he was one of 
the Passengers, I ask’d them what 
General Winslow? For I never knew my 
good Master, by that title before.” 
(Hammon,p13) 


“...ina few Days Time the Truth 
was joyfully verify’d by a happy Sight of 
his Person, which so overcome (sic) me, 
that I could not speak to him for some 
Time - My Good Master was exceeding 
glad to see me, telling me that I was like 
one arose from the Dead, for he thought I 
had been Dead a great many Years, 
having heard nothing of me for almost 
Thirteen Years.” (Hammon p13) 


Conclusion 


“And now, That in the 
Providence of that GOD, who delivered 
his Servant David out of the Paw of he 
Lion and out of the Paw of the Bear, lam 
freed from a long and dreadful Captivity, 
among worse Savages than they; And am 
return’d to my own Native Land, to Shew 
how Great Things the Lord hoth done for 
Me; I would call upon all Men, and Say. 
O Magnifie the Lord with Me, and let us 
Exalt his Name together! --- O that Men 
would Praise the Lord for His Goodness, 
and for his Wonderful Works to the 
Children of Men!” (Hammon p14) 


And so ends Briton Hammon’s Narrative. 


Truth or Fiction? 


But questions linger. Where does it fit with the 
literature of the time? Is it truth or fiction? Who 
is Briton Hammon and did he write the 
narrative? Some narratives of the period were 
autobiographies and as such were true 
accounts. Others were “told to” stories, written 
as biographies but dictated to someone else 
who wrote the story down. One scholar who 
examined Hammon’s narrative suggests that 
may be the situation for Hammon’s story. 
Preachers often wrote sermons based on the 
details of someone’s capture as it might have 
been written about in the newspaper or 
reported in the community. Some were 
fictionalized versions of real events with the 
facts of one person’s travel story “attached” to 
another. Others were outright fantasy. [21] 


uncles who traded indentured servants in 
Ireland. [26] 


Winslow Slaves 

Hammon was only one among a number of 
slaves owned by John Winslow. Mary, his wife, 
was given a Slave, Belah, by her father at the 
time of her marriage to Winslow in 1725. She 
also later inherited two women slaves named 
Dinah and Rose. In addition to Hammon, John 
Winslow had a slave named Jane, a Native 
American slave named Nab Nowitt, an unnamed 
woman slave, and Cato. [27] 


Briton Hammon 

Hammon’s name is also something of a mystery. 
Slaves commonly adopted or were given place 
names that had some significance to their 
personal history. So Briton, despite the spelling, 
would indicate some connection with Great 
Britain, a reasonable thought given the English 
origins of the Winslow family and the place of 
the English and England in the Plymouth colony 
and in Hammon’s story. 


One curious connection concerns a 1755 map 
showing Cape Breton Island in Nova Scotia 
spelled as the Isle of Cape Briton. Given John 
Winslow’s ties to Nova Scotia, it is a plausible 
association. 


Hammon as a name is thought to derive from 
Noah’s fallen son, Ham, the biblical ancestor of 
Africans. Or it could be a derivative of the name 
of Ammon, the name of a pagan king in the old 
testament. Either way it would be in keeping 
with the fact that slaves often adopted or were 
given biblical names. [28] 


However, it is puzzling since slaves did not 
usually adopt a surname until they were 
emancipated and Briton Hammon was definitely 
still a slave during the time of the Narrative. 
[29] 


Hammon’s Marriage 
One thing about Briton Hammon is known for 


certain. On Dec. 26, 1761, Briton Hammon 
married Hannah, a slave of James Hovey, Esq. of 
Plymouth in Plymouth. The date was exactly 14 
years after he left Plymouth on his journey. [30] 


James Hovey, the owner of Hannah, one of two 
lawyers in Plymouth at the time, was also a 
colleague of Pelham Winslow, the son of John 
Winslow. Pelham was the other lawyer 
practicing in Plymouth. James Hovey served as 
the town moderator in Plymouth for a time and 


later joined a committee which drafted a letter 
protesting the stamp act. [31] 


The notice of Briton Hammon’s marriage is one 
of only two documents that mention Briton 
Hammon other than his authorship of the 
narrative, 


Jupiter Hammon 


But Briton Hammon was not the only black 
slave to publish a significant piece of literature 
in the mid-18th century. Coincidentally, Jupiter 
Hammon, a Long Island slave, published his 
first poem in 1760 or 1761 within months of the 
publication of Briton Hammon’s_ narrative, 
making him the first published African- 
American poet. This poem, entitled, “An 
Evening Thought: Salvation by Christ with 
Penitential Cries,” was published eleven years 
before those of Boston’s Phyllis Wheatley. 


Jupiter Hammon eventually published three 
other poems one of which was a tribute to 
Wheatley, and four pieces of prose, including 
and address on slavery to “the Negroes of the 
State of New-York.” 


Biographies about Jupiter Hammon note that he 
was well educated by his owner, having 
attended classes with his children, making 
Jupiter Hammon more literate than most 
northern slaves. Given the family he grew up in 
and their social standing, Jupiter Hammon 
undoubtedly had access to books and was 
familiar with the literature of the day. As a slave, 
he worked keeping books and records for the 
Lloyd family. [32] 


Religion 

Jupiter Hammon’s works are noted for their 
religiosity. This was also a classic characteristic 
of Indian Captive narratives, attributing their 
deliverances to God. This was no less true in 
Hammon’s story. He makes four references to 
his deliverance from tragedy by the Providence 
of a good God. 


The first reference is in the introduction to the 
story where he attributes his survival to “the 
kind Providence of a good God...” The second is 
being saved from the savagery of the Indians. 


“But the Providence of God 
order’d it otherways, for He appeared for 
my Help, in this Mount of Difficulty, and 
they were better to me then my Fears, 
and soon unbound me, but set a Guard 
over me every Night.” 


It was “kind Providence” who saw to his 
release from four and a half years of 
confinement in the dungeon and _ ultimately 
delivered him from all of his sufferings. [33] 


The Lloyd Family 
Jupiter Hammon was owned by Henry Lloyd, a 


trader of slaves from the Caribbean, who lived 
in Boston but moved to Long Island in 1711 
around the time that Jupiter Hammon was born. 
Lloyd had a brother and sister that remained in 
Boston, maintaining family ties in_ that 
community. Henry Lloyd’s father, James, also a 
shipper and slave trader in the Caribbean, was 
the owner of a slave named Opium or Obium, 
who is thought to have been the father of Jupiter 
Hammon. 


Like John Winslow, James and Henry Lloyd 
were loyalists. Like the Winslow estate, the 
Lloyd estate on Long Island, a complex with 
three historic homes, is now a historic landmark 
and a popular tourist site. [34] 


Uncommon Coincidences 
and Surprising Connections 


And so we have two slaves with similar names 
publishing landmark pieces of literature within 
months of each other. We have two slave- 
owning families who most likely knew each 
other, lived in the same city for a time, had the 
same political leanings, and personal histories 
which are reflected in the narrative: John 
Winslow and his family in the introductory 
passages with names and places reminiscent of 
the history of the Plymouth Colony and James 
and Henry Lloyd with their slave trading 
activities in the Caribbean reflected in the later 
passages of the story. 


It would seem that with all of these similarities 
there would be some connection between 
Briton and Jupiter Hammon. Perhaps, they were 
brothers? Cousins? Father and son? 


Jupiter Hammon the Author? 


Works published under both names use a 
somewhat similar voice.[35} 


Perhaps Jupiter Hammon used Briton Hammon 
aS a pen name in order to skirt Green and 
Russell’s tradition of publishing only one work 
by any author. But Jupiter Hammon’s poem 
published around the time of the narrative was 
printed by Hugh Gaine in New York. A footnote 
attached to the poem, read “Hartford: Printed 
for the author by the assistance of his friends.” 
So there did not seem to be any need for a 
pseudonym. [36] 


Conclusion 

This investigation turned up no direct link 
between the two men despite information that 
appeared to establish connections between 
their owners. But one surprising link did turn 
up. The Lloyd family, the owners of Jupiter 
Hammon and his purported father, Opium or 
Obium, had business dealings and close family 
ties with Francis and Thomas Brinley going back 
to 1693. Francis and Thomas Brinley were 
ancestors of George Brinley, from whose 
collection the Library of Congress acquired the 
Hammon narrative. [37] 


In the end, we can only guess at the connections 
that may have existed between the two authors, 
if indeed there are two authors. But regardless 
of who wrote the narrative, and whether it is 
fact or fiction, its real and unquestionable 
significance is that it is the first piece of 
literature published in the British colonies by 
an Afro-American. 
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NARRATIVE 


“OF the 
UNCOMMON SUFFERINGS, 
AND 
Surprizing DELIVERANCE 

OF wi 


Briton Hammon, 


A Negro Man,-~--- Servant to 


Generat WINSLOW, 
Of Marfofeld, in New-Excianp ; 


Who returned to Bofon, after having 
been abfent almoft Thirteen Years. 


CONTAINING 


An Accoent of the many Hardfhips he underwent from 
the Time ke left his Mafter’s Houfe, in the Year 1747, 
tothe Time of his Retarn to Bsffern.—How he was 
Cait away in the Capes of Fierida ;---the horrid Cru- 
elty and inhuman Barbarity of the /edias: in marder- 
ing the whole Ship's Crew ;---the Manner of his bein 

carry’d by them inte Captivity. Alfo, An Account of 
his being Confined Four Years and Seven Months 
in a clofe Dungeon,---And the remarkable Manner in 
which he met with his geed old Mafler in Londen ; who 
returned to New-England, a Paflenger,in the fameShip. 


BOSTON, Printed and Sold by Green & Russert, 
in Queen-Strect. 1700. 
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NARRATIVE, &¢. 


To tue READER, 


A my Capacities and Condition of Life 
are very low, it cannot be expected 
that I fhould make thofe Remarks on the 
Sufferings I have met with, or the kind 
Providence of a good GOD for nry Prefer= 
vation, as one in a higher Station; but 
fhall leave that to the Reader as be goes 
along, and fol fhall only relate Matters 
of Fad as they occur to my Mind --- 


1747, with the leave of my Matter, 2 
went from Marfbfeld, with an Inten- 
tion to go a Voyage to Sea, and the 
rext Day, the 26th, got to Plymouth, where IE 
uamediately fhip’d oryfelf on board of a Sloop, 
Capt. Zohn Howland, Matter, bound toZamaica 
and 


QO: Monday, 25th Day of December, 


c+ 7 
and the Bay.—We failed from Plymouth ina 
fhort Time,and after a pleafant Pa 

30 Days, arrived at se s we was detain’d 
at Famaica only 5 Days,from whence we failed 
for the Bay, where we arrived fafe in 10 Days. 
We loaded our Veffel_ with ood, and failed 
from the Bay the 25th Day of May foilowing, 
and the 15th Day of June, we were calt away 
on Cape-Florida, about 5 Leagues from the 
Shore; being now deftirute of every Help, we 
knew not what to do or what Courfe to take in 


this our fad Condition :—The Captain was ad- » 
vifed, intreated, and. beg’don, by every.Perfon 


on board, to heave over but only 20 Ton of 
the Wced, and: we fhould get clear, which if he 
had done, might have fay’d his Veffel and Cargo, 
and not only fo, but his own Life, a3 well as 


the Lives of the Mate and Nine Hands, as I 


fhall prefently relate. 


~ After being upon this Reef two Days, the 
Captain order’d the Boat to be hoifted out, and 
then afk’d who were willing to tarry on 


The whole Crew was-for going on Shore at this | 


Time, but as the Boat would not carry 12 Per- 
fons at once, and to prevent any Uneafinefs, the 
Captain, a Paflenger, and one Hand tarry’d on 


board, while the Mate, with Seven Hanis be- — 
fides myfelf, were order’d to go.on Shore in the 
Boat, which as foon as we had reached, one half 

wre 


ge of about — 


Es) 


were to be Landed, and the other four to retura 
to the Sloop, to fetch the Captain and the others 
on Shore. The Captain order’d us to take 
with us our Arms, Ammunition, Provifions and 
Neceffaries for Cooking, as allo a Sail to make 
a Tent of, to fhelter us from the Weather; after 
having left theSloop we ftood towards the Shore, 


and being within Two Leagues of the fame, we 


efpy’d a Number of Canoes, which we at firlt 
took to be Rocks, but foon found our Miftake, 
for we perceiv’d they moved towards us; we 
prefently faw an Englith Colour hoifted in one 
of the Canoes, at theSight of which we were not 
a little rejoiced, but on our advancing yet nearer, 
we found them, to our very great Surprize, to be 
Indians of which there were Sixty ; being now 
fo near them we could not poffibly make our 
Efcape ; they foon came up with and boarded 
us, took away all our Arms Ammunition, and 


 Provifion. The whole Number of Canoes 


ing about Twenty,) then made for the 
loop, except Two which they left to guard us, 
who order’d us to follow on with them; the 
Eighteen which made for the Sloop, went fo 
much fafter than we that they got on board a- 
hove Three Hours before we came along fide, 
and had kill’d Captain Howland, the Patllenger 
and the other hand ; we came to the Larboard 
fide of the Sloop, and they order’d us round to 
the Starboard, and as we were palling round the 
Ws 


2a sy 
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Bow, we faw the whole Number of Indians, a 


advancing forward and loading their Guns, upon 
which the Mate faid, “ sy Lads we are ail 
dead Men,” and before we had got round, they 


difcharged their Small Arms upon us, and kill’d 


Three of our hands, viz. Reuben Young of Cape- 
Ged, Mate; Fofeph Little and Lemuel D 


of Plymouth, upon which T immediately jump’d 


overboard, chufing rather to be drowned, than to 
be kill’d by thofe barbarous and inhuman ’Sa- 
vages. In three or four Minotes after, I heard 


another Volley which difpatched the other five, 
viz. Fobn Newland, and Nathaniel Rich, both * 


belonging to. Plymouth, and Elkanah Collymore, 
and ‘Fames If ebb, Strangers, and Mofes New. 
mock, Molatto. As foon as they had kill"d the 
whole of the People, one of the Canoes padled 
after me, and foon came up with me, hawled me 
into the Canoe, and beat me moft terribly with a 
CurlafS, after thar they ty’d me down, then this 
Canoe ftood for the Sloop again and as {oon as 
fhe came along fide, the Indians on board the 
Sloop betook themfelves to their Canoes, then fet 
the Veflel on Fire, making a prodigious fhouting 
and hallowing like fo many Devils. As foon as 
the Veffel was burnt down to the Water's edge, 
the Indians ftood for the Shore, together with 


our Boat, on board-of which they put ¢ hands. _ 
After we came to the Shore, they led me to 
their Hurts, where I expected nothing but im- 


mediate 


} 
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(7) 
‘mediateDeath, and as they {poke broken Englith, 
were often telling me, while coming from, the 


‘Sloop to the Shore, that they, intended to roaft 
ge alive. But the Providence of God order’d 


it otherways, for He appeared for my Help, in 
this Mount of Difficulty, and they were better 


.to me then my Fears, and foon unbound me, but 


fet a Guard over me every Night. ‘Chey kept 
me with them about five Weeks, during which 
Time they us’d me pretty well, and gave me 
boil’d Corn, which was what they often cat 
themfelves. The Way I made my Efcape from 
thefe Villains was this ; A Spanifh Schooner 
arriving there from St. Augu/tine, the Matter of 
which, whofe Name was Komond, alked the Jn- 
dians to let me go on board his Veflel, which 
they granted, and the Captain * knowing me 
very well, weigh’d Anchor and carry’d me off 
to the Havanna, and after being there four 
Days the Indians came after me, and infiited on 
having me again, as I was their Prifoner ;-—The 
made Application to the Governor, and ian 
ed me again from him ; in anfwer to which the 
Governor told them, that as they had put the 
whole Crew to Death, they fhould not have me 
again, and fo paid them Ten Dollars for me, 
adding, that he would not have them kill anyPer-’ 
fon 
* The Way I came to know this Gentleman was, 
by his being taken aft War by an Engi/® Privateer, 
and brovght.into Jamaica, while I was there. 


Cece tee 


ae 


- fon hereafter, but take as many of them as they 
could, of thofe that fhould be caft away, and 
: bring them to him,jfor which he would pay then 
; _ "Pen Dollars a-head. At the Havanna I lived 


with the Governor in the Caftle about aT welve- 
month, where I was walking thro’ the Street, I 


} met with a Prefs-Gang who immediately preft 
: ‘me, ard put me into Goal, and witha Number 
‘ of, others J was confin’d till next Morning, 

ae when we were all brought out, and afk’d who 
would go on board’ the ae. Ships, four of — 
which having been lately built, were bound to | 
. Oid-Spain, and on my refufing to ferve on board, 

ve i they put me in aclofe Dungeon, where Iwas 
; confin’d Four Years and feven months ; during 
} which Time I often made application tothe — 
| Governor, by Perfons who came to fee thePri- 
foners,but they never acquainted him with it,nor 
‘ did he know all this Time what became of me, 

bd which was the means of m bers confin’d there —s_§ 
j fo long. But kind Prwieacs oorder’dit,that 

after 1 had been in this Place fo long astheTime —. 


Vy mention’d above the Captain of a Merchantmaa, =, 
iq belonging to Boffsn, having {prunga Leak was 
i] obliged to put into the Havanna to refit, and 
{ ile hé was at Dinner at Mrs. Betty Howard's, — 
fhe told the Captain of my deplorable Condi- 
ii tion, and faid fhe would be glad, if he couldby 
| forme means or other relieve me ; The Captain 
, Pe eee | ee hl ae 
e 


| eer) 
told Mrs. Howard he would ufe his betEndea- 
yours for my Relief'and Enlargement. - 


Accordingly, after Dinner, came to thePrifon, 
and afk’d the Keeper ifhe might fee me ; upon 
his Requeft I was brought out of the Dengeon, 
and after the Captain had Interrogated me, told 
me, he would intercede with the Governor for 
my Relief out of that miferable Place, which 


he did, and the next Day the Governor fent an . 


Order to releafe me; I lived with the Governor 
about a Year after I was delivered from the Dun- 
_ geon, in which ‘Time I endeavour’d thréeTimes 
_ to make my Efcape, the laft of which proved 
_ effe&ual ; the firft Time I got on board of 
“pnt Marfb, an Englifo Twenty Gun Ship, 
wit 


a Number of others, and lay on board 


_ conceal’d that Night; and the next Day the 
_ Ship being under fail, I thought myfelf fafe, 
_ and fo made my Appearance upon Deck, but as 

‘son as we were di covered the Captain order- 
_ ed the Boat out, and fent us all on Shore 
! intreated the Captain to let me, in particular, 
uty on board,. begging, and crying to him, to 
ommiferate: my unhappy Condition, and ad- 


ed, that I had been confin’d almoft five | 


‘eats in a clofe Dungeon, but the Captain 
ould not hearken to any Intreaties, for fear 
* having the Governdr’s Difpleafure, and fo 
was obliged to go on Shore, 

Bo After 


Experian cai eanancaess 
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After being on Shore anotherTwelvemonth, 
J endeavour’d to make my Efcape the fecond 
‘Time, by trying to get on board of a Sloop 
bound to Jamaica, and as I was going from 
the City to the Sloop, was unhappily teken 
by the Guard, and ordered back to the Caftle, 
and there confined._—However, in a fhort 
Time I was fet at Liberty, ond order’d with 
a Number of others to carry the * Bifoop 
from the Caftle, thro’ the Country, to confirm 
the old People, baptize Children, &c. for 
which he receives large Sums of Money.— 
I was employ’d in this Service about Seven 
Months, during which Time I lived very well, 
and then returned to the Caftle again, where 
I had my Liberty to walk about the City, 


and do Work for my felf ;—The Beaver, an — 


a Man of War then lay in the Harbour, | 
ai 


having been. informed fome of the 
Ship’s’ Crew that fhe was to fail in a few 
Days, I had nothing now to do, but to feek 
an Opportunity how I fhould make my Efcape. 


ise ame ene sens 


Accordingly, one Sunday Night the Liew 
uv 


tenant of the Ship with a 


eee 

* He is carried. (by Way of Refpect) in ® lange 
Two-arm Chair; the Chair is lin’d with cri 

Velvet, and fupported by cight Perfons. 


mber of the Barge’ 
Crew were in a Tavern, and) Mrs, Hyvara~ 
who had before been a Friend ta, me, 


i 
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the Lieutenant faid he would wi 


a ee 


ceded with theLieutenant to oF me on board : 
all his Heart, 

and immediately I went on hoard in the Barge. 

The next Day the Spaniards came along fide , 
the Beaver, and demanded me again, with a 

Number of others who had made their Efeape 

from them, and got on board the Ship, but juit 

before I did ; but the Captain, who was a true 
Englifoman, refus’d them, and faid he could 
not anfwer it, to deliver up any Engli/bmen 
under Englifo Colours———In a few Days we 
fet Sail for Famaica, where we arrived fafe, 
after a fhort and pleafant Paflage. 


After being at Famaicaa fhort Time we 
fail’d for London, as convoy to 2 Fleet of Mer- 
chantmen, who all arriv fafe in the ‘Downs, 
I was turned over to another Ship, the Arcen- 
ceil, and there remained about a Month. From 
this Ship I went on board the Sandwich of 
go Guns; on board the Sandwich, 1 tarry’d 
6 Weeks, and then was order’d on board the 
Hercules, Capt. John Porter, 4 74 Gun Ship, 
we fai’d ona Cruize, and met with a French 


84 Gun Ship, and had 4 very finart Engages 


ment, * in which about 70 of our Hands were 
Kill’d and Wounded, the Captain loft his Leg 


int 


—_ 


* A particular Account of this Engagement, hae 
been Publith'd in the Byfon News-Papers. 
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in the Engagement, and I was Wounded in the 
Head by a fimall Shot. We thould have 
taken this Ship, if they had not cut away the 
mot of our Rigging ; however, in about three 
Hours afier, a 64 Gun Ship, came up with and 
took her.—I was difcharged from the Hercules 
the 12th Day of May 1759 (having been on 
board of that Ship 3 Months). on account of a 
being difabled in the Arm, and render’d inca. 
pable of Service; after being honourably paid 
the Wages due to me. 1 was put into the 
Greenwich Hofpital where I ftay’d and foon oe 
recovered.—TI then fhip’d myfelf a Cook on 
board Captain Martyn, an acm’d Ship in the 
King’s Service. I was on board this Ship aly 8 
moft ‘Two Months, and after being paid my He 
Wages, was difcharg’d in the Month of OGeber. 
After my difcharge from Captain Martyn, 

I was taken fick in London of a Fever, and was 
confin’d about 6 Weeks, where I expended all 
my Money, and left in ver poor Circumftances ; - 
and Bape for me J ee nothing of my 
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ree Majter’s being in London at this my ve 
cult Time. After I got wellof my fick. 
nels, I thip'd myfelf on board ofa large Ship 
bound to Guinea, and being in a publick Houfe we 
one Evening, I overheard a Number of Perfons 
talking about Rigging a Veflel bound to New- 
: England, 1 afk’d them to what Part of New 
England this Veflel was bound ? they told me 
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‘ 


. to Boffon ; and having ak’d them who was 
‘Commander ? they told me, Capt. Watt ; in 
a few Minutes after this the Mate of the 
- Ship came in, and I atk’d him if Captain Wate 


did not want a Cook, who told me he did, 


: and that the Captain would be in, in a few 
Minutes ; and in about half an Hour the Cap. 


tain came in, and then I fhip’d myfelf at once, 
after begging off from the Ship bound to 
Guinea ; I work’d on board Captain Watt's 
Ship almoft Three Months, before fhe fail’d, 
aes one Day being at Work in the Hold, I 
overheard foe Perfons on board mention the 
Name of W inflow, at the Name of which I 
was very inquifitive, and haying afk’d what 


Winflew they were talking about ? They 


told me it was General J inflow ; and that he 
was one of the Paffengers, I afk’d them what 
General Winflew ? For I never knew my goad 
Mailer, by that Title before ; but after 


Pr hi more particularly I found it mult be 


cia and in a few Days base oe 
was joyfully verify’d by a happy Sight of his 
Perfor, which fo overcome me, that I could 
not {peak to him for fome Time—My good 


_Majler was exceeding glad to fee me, tellin 


me that 1 was like one arofe from the Dead, 
for he théught I had been Dead a great man 
Years, haying heard nothing of me for almoft . 


Thirteen Years : 
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- [think T have not deviated from Truth, i 
rticular of this my Narrative, and tho? 


; any 
eer omitted a great many Things, yet what 
is wrote may fuffice to convince cader, that 


T have been mott gricyoull affli€ted, and yer i 
thro’ the Divine Goodnets, as miraculoufly a 
preferved,and delivered out of many Dangers; 
of which Idefireto retainagratefulRemembrance, 

as long as I live in the orld. as 


And now, That in the Providence of that 

GOD, who delivered bis Servant David out of © 

4 the Paw of the Lion and. out of the Paw of 
the Bear, Jam freed from along and dread- 
fal Captivity, among worfe em than 
they ; And am return’d to my own Native - 
Land, to Shew how Great Things the Lord 
hoth donc for Me ; Z would call upm all 
Men, and Say, © Magnifie the Lord with 
Me, and Jet us Exalt his Name together l= 


Se renee 


© that Men would Praife the Lord for His 

: Goodnefs, and for his Wonderful Works 
the Children of Men ! ot 
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BLACK and WHITE Justice 


“The one place where a man ought to get 
a square deal is in a courtroom...... 


To Kill A Mockingbird 


Pattie Hainer, Norwell, Massachusetts 
Copyright 2006. All rights reserved. 


Black and White Justice ' 


“The one place where a man ought to get a square deal is in a courtroom, 
be he any color of the rainbow, but people have a way of carrying their resent- 
ments right into a jury box.” To Kill A Mockingbird, p 233. 


Pattie Hainer, Norwell, Massachusetts 
Copyright 2006. All rights reserved. 


Remarks delivered at the Norwell Public Library for the 2006 Norwell Reads program. 


Introduction 


The central scene in Jo Kill A Mockingbird is the trial 
of Tom Robinson, an African-American, and his unjust 
conviction by an all white jury. The story provides 
interesting parallels between Maycomb, Alabama, the 
setting of the book, and Scituate-Norwell as the town 
embarks on a community-wide examination of the 
fictional work by Harper Lee through the “Norwell 
Reads” program. Lee’s story takes place in the 1930s and 
describes how intolerance and discrimination lead to Tom 
Robinson’s death despite the efforts of Atticus Finch, a 
white lawyer appointed to defend him. Eighteenth century 
Scituate-Norwell was a lot like 1930s Maycomb, 
Alabama. 


Discrimination 


In both places black slaves and servants endured 
segregation and discrimination. Negroes, the term most 
commonly used in the eighteenth century to identify 
someone of African-American heritage, held menial jobs 
whether they were slaves or servants. Reminiscent of the 
balcony scene in the Maycomb courthouse, Negroes were 
relegated to special pews when they attended church 
services. The First Parish Church of Norwell was 
constructed with a “little box clinging to the wall like a 
sort of crow’s nest, a place apart for the colored people of 
the community.” * After slaves were emancipated in 
Massachusetts in 1783, Free People of Color settled 
primarily near Norwell’s Wildcat Hill at the intersection 
of Green and Pine Streets. 


“When the keeping of slaves was 
abandoned numbers of them settled 
in this section and others came 

from Hingham, Plymouth and the 
surrounding towns, so that for many 
years there was quite a colored settle- 
ment in this vicinity.” 


Even in death, black people were segregated ina 
remote and separate section of the church cemetery. 


“. there is a row of marble stones 


to Negroes on the eastern slope of 

the First Parish cemetery. This is 
probably due to happenstance rather 
than design as there is no rule as to 
what part of the cemetery shall receive 
Negroes. The stones were provided for 
the unmarked graves of veterans by the 
government.” * 


Bigotry was also a fact of life. John Saffin, a Scituate 
landowner, was a wealthy merchant, slave trader, and 
apparent racist. An amateur poet, he penned the following 
piece in 1701: 


“The Negroes Character” 


“Cowardly and cruel are those Blacks Innate, 
Prone to Revenge, Imp of inveterate hate, 
He that exasperates them, soon espies 
Mischief and Murder in their very eyes. 
Libidinous, Deceitful, False and Rude, 

The spume Issue of Ingratitude. 

The Premises consider’ d, all may tell, 

How near good Joseph they are parallel.”° 


Like the court system in Maycomb in 1935, the courts 
in eighteenth century Massachusetts were all white. And 
all male. Those who served as judges and jurors were also 
required to own property and be church members in good 
standing. Most lawyers were from wealthy, educated, 
upper class families. 


Equal Justice 


However, one segment of eighteenth century life in 
Scituate-Norwell appeared to differ from Maycomb, 
Alabama. Despite its lack of diversity, the justice system 
seemed to give blacks a better break than Tom Robinson 
got in Maycomb. Incredibly, some slaves in the North who 
wanted their freedom went to court to get it. And most 
often they won. As did four out of five with connections to 
Scituate-Norwell. And, as in To Kill A Mockingbird, their 
stories include Atticus Finch-like figures who fought to 
get them equal justice. Like Finch, a descendant of slave 
owners, many of the Scituate-Norwell judges and lawyers 
came from slave owning families while others had black 
servants who worked for them as Calpurnia worked for 
Atticus Finch. 


Freedom Suits 


In addition to the freedom suits filed by black slaves, 
other court actions for or against blacks, including 
criminal cases and other civil suits, show less evidence of 
racial bias than we have come to expect today. While 
criminal cases more closely resemble the plot line in To 
Kill A Mockingbird, an examination of freedom suits 
provides interesting parallels on the role of white lawyers 
representing black clients. 

Freedom cases filed by Scituate-Norwell slaves 
occurred over a 72 year period, from 1701 to 1773 just 
before the American Revolution. During this time, the 
town was called Scituate but included the area that later 
became Norwell. While efforts to free slaves are more 
generally associated with the rise of the Abolitionist 
movement in 1833, anti-slavery sentiments go back to 
1675 when the Rev. John Eliot, known as the Apostle to 
the Indians, wrote a letter against slavery to the Boston 
General Council thought to be the first anti-slavery tract in 
the New World.° Quakers were in the forefront of the anti- 
slavery movement, supporting emancipation as early as 
1688 when a petition against slavery was circulated by 
four Pennsylvania Quakers. ’ Samuel Sewell, a judge and 
public official in Boston, wrote another early anti-slavery 
tract, “The Selling of Joseph,” in 1700. Sewell was well 
known to local public officials and had connections in one 
way or another to some of those involved in Scituate- 
Norwell freedom suits. 

The freedom suits were enabled by specifics in the law 
which recognized slaves as both property and people and 
allowed lawyers to challenge ownership based on these 
legal contingencies as well as the grand moral principles 
voiced by Abraham Lincoln and other abolitionists. 


Adam v. Saffin 


The first case involved Adam, a slave of John Saffin, a 
wealthy merchant, slave trader, and judge who lived in 
Scituate near Musquashcut Pond before moving to Boston. 
The same John Saffin who wrote the angry poem attacking 
blacks. Adam himself never lived in Scituate but resided 
instead on a farm that Saffin owned in Bristol now part of 
Rhode Island. Saffin promised to free Adam after seven 
years but when the time came, Saffin reneged. In 1701 
Adam sued for his freedom. The court appointed Thomas 
Newton and Joseph Hearne to represent him. 

Thomas Newton was an eminent lawyer, “being the 
first member of the profession in Boston to be called 
barrister.” He was born in England in 1661, was a public 
official in New Hampshire for a short time, and later 
attorney-general of the Massachusetts Bay province. 
Newton was also a founder of King’s Chapel. As 
described, he seems not unlike Atticus Finch: 


“ being affable and courteous, of a 

circumspect walk and deportment and 

inoffensive conversation, of strict 

devotion towards God. Exemplary for 

family government as well as humanity 

towards all his fellow creatures, a lover of all good 


» 8 


men 


Little is known of Adam’s second lawyer, Joseph 
Hearne, except that he was a “noted lawyer” who died on 
Dec. 18, 1728 at the age of 70 and “was decently buried 
from the Custom House.” ? This dearth of information 
could mean nothing more than the fact that Hearne was 
only a lawyer. During the Colonial and Provincial 
Periods, the lawyers who tended to be written about were 
those who were also in politics or religion. 

Newton and Hearne lost their initial case and other 
subsequent legal actions until Adam’s case found its way 
before Samuel Sewell, an appeals court judge at the time. 

Samuel Sewell, like other lawyers and judges of the 
17" and 18" centuries, originally studied to be a minister 
before he took up the practice of law. Much is known 
about him because he kept a daily journal of his thoughts 
and activities, including his connections with 
Scituate-Norwell 
figures. One author 
described Sewell as 


“".. universally and 
greatly reverenced, 
esteemed and beloved 
for his eminent 
piety, learning and 
wisdom, his 
grave and venerable 


aspect and 
carriage, his instructive, 
affable and 
cheerful conversation, 
his strict Sewell, in a 1770 portrait. 
integrity and regard to 
justice, 


and his extraordinary and tender heart.” '° 


But a local historian had a different view of Sewell. 
He described him as 


“that diarrhoetic (sic) diarist who 
was wont to record in his journal, not 
only the gossip, rumors and happenings 
of the time but his own petty and daily 
annoyances and troubles as well.” |! 


With such diverging views, using some imagination, a 
reader might think of Sewell as a stand in for the quirky 
judge in Jo Kill A Mockingbird. 

As an appeals court judge, Sewell made more than one 
trip to the Plymouth area. On one occasion he listened to 
the Rev. Nathaniel Eells preach at the First Parish Church 
of Norwell, had supper with him, and gave him some 
books. Sewell made at least one of these South Shore trips 
with his black servant, Scipio. '” He achieved some 
notoriety in the legal history of the state when he helped 
convict the Salem witches, a judgement for which he later 
apologized. 


Sewell and John Saffin were long time adversaries 
who knew each other well. Sewell did not hold Saffin in 
high regard having accused him of jury tampering in 
Adam’s earlier trial. Whether this influenced the decision 
or not is unknown, but Sewell and the other appeal judges 
who sat in on the case freed Adam. 


Maria and Tony Sisco v. Briggs 


Of all the local freedom suits, the most poignant is that 
of Maria and Tony Sisco. Maria was one of the first slaves 
brought into Scituate having been purchased at a tavern in 
Boston in 1673 by Walter Briggs to help his wife with 
chores. Maria, who was between four and seven years old 
when she was purchased, most probably came from the 
West Indies. Although very young, the sale of infant and 
toddler slaves was as common as it was for families to use 
young children for hard labor. “The children of the poor 
worked as soon as they were able to pick stones, glean 
corn, scare crows, or drive a flock of geese.” “ 

Maria served the family for some thirty years before 
she was freed by Briggs in his will in 1706. But while she 
was Briggs’ slave, Maria had a daughter, Molly, who was 
kept by the Briggs family after Maria was freed. The law 
at the time decreed that ownership of a slave child went to 
the owner of the child’s mother, in this case, Walter 
Briggs. But Maria and Tony saw the law differently; they 
argued that Molly became free when Maria was freed. 

The jury agreed with Maria and Tony and awarded 
Molly her freedom. Additionally they gave Maria and 
Tony £5 10 shillings in court costs to be paid by the 
Briggs family. But the Briggs family appealed the 
decision. 

Tragically, Maria never learned the final outcome of 
the case. Having fought valiantly for her daughter’s 
freedom, she died less than a year after winning the case 
but before the appeal was heard. But the story does not 
end there. 

Nathaniel Eells, the Norwell minister who Samuel 
Sewell visited, intervened. Eells was pastor of the church 
where Maria and Tony Sisco were forced to sit in the 
balcony. He had married the couple five years earlier and 
according to church records, Tony Sisco was Eells’s 
servant. 

Eells came from a family of ministers, was 41 years 
old at the time of Maria’s suit, and had been the minister 
of the church for 16 years. He was related through 
marriage to Hingham slaveowners. With Eells help, the 
jury again ruled in favor of the Siscos and awarded Molly 
her freedom with additional court costs. 


Revolutionary War 


Freedom suits in the British colonies were not that 
uncommon with some of the earliest dating back to 1641 
in Virginia when John Graweere, a free man, asked the 
court and was granted permission to purchase the freedom 
of his child whose mother was a slave. '* But in 
Massachusetts, the majority of such suits were filed 
around the time of the American Revolution. Of a total of 


thirty cases filed in the 17" and 18" century, most were 
filed between 1764 and 
1780.'° Three of those had ties to Scituate-Norwell and 
were filed in 1772 and 1773 just before the war started. 
Once fighting began, slaves had another option for gaining 
their freedom; they could fight for it. In order to recruit 
sufficient troops for battle, both the British and the 
Patriots offered freedom to any slave who agreed to join 
the war. It has been estimated that about 10,000 slaves 
joined the British forces and about 5,000 fought on the 
Patriot side.'° 

Prince Tillage and Abraham Colden were two of the 
three slaves with connections to Scituate-Norwell who 
filed for their freedom just before the Revolution. Tillage 
and Colden were neighbors who lived near each other at 
Greenbush. They went to court at the same time, April 
1772, with the same lawyer, Benjamin Kent, Esq., acting 
on their behalf. 


Prince Tillage v. Jacobs; Abraham Colden v. Dr. 
Benjamin Stockbridge 


Prince Tillage was four years old when he was sold by 
his owner, Josiah Cushing of Pembroke, to Benjamin 
Jacobs of Scituate. Twenty-six years later, four years 
before the Declaration of Independence, Tillage was still 
being held in slavery. So in 1772 Tillage sued to gain his 
freedom. While not involved in the court case, Nathaniel 
Eells, the minister who helped win Molly Sisco’s freedom, 
was also a figure in Tillage’s life, having baptized Prince 
and his twin sister, Patience, 30 years earlier. 

Abraham Colden had been owned by Nathaniel Tilden 
of Scituate and upon Tilden’s death, was sold by the 
administrators of Tilden’s estate to Dr. Benjamin 
Stockbridge who lived at his family’s homestead at 
Greenbush. Colden was Stockbridge’s slave for almost 40 
years when he decided to sue for his freedom. 

Exactly how Tillage and Colden came to be 
represented by Benjamin Kent, Esq. is not known. Kent 
was born in Charlestown, graduated from Harvard in 
1727, was a chaplain at the Congregational Church in 
Marlboro, a tax collector in Boston, and eventually 
Attorney General of Massachusetts. He lived in Boston “at 
the north side of King Steet by the north end of the Town 
or Court House.” '’ But Kent had relatives who lived in 
Scituate-Norwell where his mother, Rebecca Chittenden, 
had been born. Members of her family settled near 
Chittenden Lane in Norwell and ran a shipyard on the 
North River. She and Kent’s father owned at least five 
slaves, Jane, Peggy, Venus, Jenny, and Violet, one of 
whom, Jenny, Benjamin Kent inherited. 

Kent is described as “not greatly distinguished in 
his profession, although he acquired considerable 
popularity as an advocate and practiced with good 
success.” 

He made the same legal argument in both the Tillage 
and Colden cases, claiming that neither Tillage nor Colden 
were slaves at the time they were sold to their new 
owners. In Tillage’s case, the jury agreed but the decision 
was appealed by Jacobs. In Colden’s case, the jury 


disagreed so Colden appealed. In the end, the result of 
neither cases is known. 

Surprisingly, a few years later, Kent left the province 
and went to Nova Scotia. “Being in his political 
sentiments a royalist, he left the country at the breaking 
out of the revolution and went to Halifax, where he died at 
the age of 81 years in 1788.” '* One would have thought 
that a lawyer 
championing the freedom of slaves would have been on 
the Patriot side. 


Quork Walker v. Jennison 


Quork Walker was a slave who had run away but was 
found and brutally beaten by his owner, Nathaniel 
Jennison, prompting Walker to file a freedom suit in 
Worcester court. Walker was represented by two lawyers: 
Caleb Strong and Levi Lincoln, both prominent public 
figures, whose eminence contributed to the exceptional 
stature of the Walker case. 


Caleb Strong was born in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, the son of a wealthy merchant, who 
graduated from Harvard in 1764 and after studying law 
with an eminent jurist of the time, opened his practice in 
1772. Ina brief biography compiled by the National 
Archives he is described as having a “prosperous country 
practice.” He was in private practice for four 


Caleb Strong 


years before becoming an attorney for the province and 
embarking on a political career that led to his election as 
state representative and governor. He was a delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention and one of the first U.S. 
senators from Massachusetts. It was during the first of his 
four years in private practice, that he handled the Quork 
Walker case. 


Levi Lincoln was an eminent lawyer and 
public figure who went on to become governor of 
Massachusetts, a U.S. representative, fourth U.S. Attorney 


General and Acting U.S. Secretary of State under 
Jefferson. As Jefferson’s Attorney General, Lincoln is 
credited with securing funds for the Lewis and Clark’s 
expedition. He had local ties, having been born in 
Hingham in 1749, the son of a farmer of limited means, 
the only jurist here who did not come from an upper class 
family. Asa child he was apprenticed to an ironsmith but, 
showing exceptional aptitude, he did go on to graduate 
from Harvard College in 
1772. He was known as an ardent revolutionary, 
having volunteered to fight with the Minutemen. At some 
point he moved from Hingham to Worcester, serving from 
1775 to 1781 as clerk of the court and as probate judge in 
Worcester County, the court seat where the Walker case 
was heard. 


Levi Lincoln 


The Walker case involved multiple charges, counter 
charges and hearings spanning two years. Strong and 
Lincoln won some strategic filings but lost others until an 
appeal was lodged in 1783 with the state Supreme Judicial 
Court on which William Cushing of Scituate sat as chief 
justice. 


Judge William Cushing lived near Neal Gate Street in 
Scituate but much of his work took him to other places. 
He started his legal career in Maine and was eventually 
appointed to the first U.S. Supreme Court. As one of its 
members, he gave the oath of office to George 
Washington at his second inaugural. 


Judge William Cushing 


Cushing was a colorful character as evidenced by various 
descriptions of him. 


“Mrs. Cushing always accompanied him, 
and generally read aloud while riding. His 
faithful servant, Prince, ajet black Negro, 
whose parents had been slaves in the family 
and who loved his master with unbounded affection, 
followed behind, in a one-horse 
vehicle, with the baggage. ° 


When it came time to give instructions to the jury, 
Cushing told them: 


“... The court are (sic) therefore 
fully of the opinion that perpetual 
servitude can no longer be tolerated 
in Our government, and that liberty 
can only be forfeited by some criminal 
conduct or relinquished by personal 
consent or contract.” *° 


He based this charge on provisions contained in the 
newly adopted state constitution. Because of this, Quork 
Walker was freed. But of more importance, the verdict 


contributed to the elimination of slavery in Massachusetts, 
the third state in the new nation to do so. 


Conclusion 


Does fact measure up to fiction? Compared to Atticus 
Finch, the white lawyers representing these black clients 
in eighteenth century Scituate-Norwell were more 
successful in pleading their cases. They won all but one 
of them. But as the record shows, the victories proved 
hollow in some instances. While the tragedies may be less 
wrenching than that of Tom Robinson’s, Maria died 
before she knew that her daughter was free; we don’t 
know what became of Prince Tillage or Abraham Colden; 
nor do we know what kind of life Adam and Quork 
Walker were able to make for themselves as free men. 

While Atticus Finch makes an impassioned plea in the 
courtroom for equal justice on behalf of his client, for the 
most part we do not really know the sentiments of the 
lawyers mentioned here on slavery. There are some hints 
that some of them would have supported the cause of 
emancipation in general but only one made any public 
statement on the subject or expressed any of the eloquence 
of Atticus Finch. They obviously supported their clients’ 
bids for freedom but at the time they tried these cases 
every lawyer was obliged to take any case as long as the 
client paid the required 12 shilling fee. 

Despite some colorful idiosyncrasies, as figures from 
history books they fail to capture our attention as does 
Harper Lee’s portrayal of the warm, gracious and 
considerate Atticus Finch. Nonetheless, if the stories of 
the real lawyers do not provoke the same compelling 
interest in the reader, it must be surmised that their efforts 
were deeply appreciated by the slaves they represented 
whatever their legal or personal motivations may have 
been for doing so. 

Decisions on five freedom suits may not be solid 
evidence for concluding that all-white courts in eighteenth 
century Massachusetts were completely color blind, but 
the very fact that People of Color used the courts to grieve 
injustices speaks to this fact. That they also won their suits 
lends confirmation as well. 

Most noteworthy of all is that these events involved 
residents of our town and occurred more than one hundred 
years before the Civil War. 


' Prepared with the assistance of Lisa Orecchio. 

* Power, Mary L.F., Pamphlet celebrating the 275" anniversary of the First Parish Church of Norwell, 1917. 

> Merritt, Joseph F., The History of South Scituate-Norwell, Rockland Std. Publishing Co., Rockland, MA, 1938. p.135. 
* Vinal, William Gould, Pamphlet, “Old Scituate Churches In A Changing World,” 1954. 

> von Frank, Albert J., “John Saffin: Slavery and Racism ...,” Early American Literature, V29, 1994. pps 254-271. 

: Higginbotham, A. Leon, /n the Matter of Color: Race and the American Legal Process, ..., London, 1978. p.65 


2 http://www.digitalhistory.uh.edu/database/article display.cfm?HHID=45 


* Eaton, Rev. Arthur Wentworth Hamilton, “Eminent Nova Scotians of New England Birth,” unpublished manuscript, 
R. Stanton Avery Special Collections Dept, New England Historical and Genealogical Society. 


° Washburn, Emory, Sketches of the Judicial History of Massachusetts, DaCapo Press, NY, 1974. 

' Thid, p. 261 

'! Pratt, Harvey Hunter, The Early Planters of Scituate, Scituate Historical Society, Scituate, MA, 1929. p.246. 
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Introduction 


Samuel J. May championed many 
causes during his_ lifetime: feminism, 
education, and temperance, but this paper 
focuses on May’s crusade against slavery 
and how it relates to the history of Norwell 
and its black community when’ The 
Reverend May served as the minister of the 
town’s First Parish Church from 1836 — 
1842. 


As a way of giving them a voice in 
this discussion, it describes what the lives of 
these African-Americans were like, what 
they lived through, and how they 
experienced May’s sermons on anti-slavery. 
Much of what May preached must have had 
a very different resonance for these former 
slaves than for the white members of his 
congregation. 


Information for this presentation has 
been taken from many sources: vital records 
for Scituate-Norwell, state war records, 
almshouse records, and First Parish Church 
records which have been recently digitized. 
For that effort | would like to express my 
very deep appreciation to Dexter Robinson, 
who is in the audience tonight. As someone 
who has spent a lot of time poring over 
historical records, it is an amazing and 
incredible convenience to have the easy 
access that Dexter has provided to such 
historic material. Stuart Twite of First Parish 
Church, who is also in the audience, was 
very generous with his time and _ with 
information that he has collected about The 
Reverend May. Twite has the unique 
privilege of having May’s pulpit chair in his 
office at the church. A very small carved 
wooden side chair with an upholstered pink 
damask seat, one hasto imagine that the 
diminutive chair made for a precarious perch 
for May given his girth. 


Other sources that | relied on came from the 
Google book scanning project which 
included material from Harvard’s collection 
of Samuel May documents. These sources 
are easily accessed through the Internet. 
Another incredible resource. 


| would also like to note that in most 
instances | refer to place names as we know 
them today even though they are not 
accurate for the time period. For instance, 
First Parish Church, Norwell was _ actually 
Second Parish Church Scituate when May 
served as its minister. 


Her f Mag 


Norwell 


By the time May arrived in Norwell, 
people of color in the town and _ their 
ancestors had already lived through slavery 
and emancipation and had settled into a 
largely marginal existence in the community. 


The following letter written in 1823, 
gives us some sense of what these freed 
slaves coped with: 


“Boston, Aug’t 1823. 
“Mr. John Otis, --- Sir: 

There is an old Black Woman by the 
name of Jenny that was born in your house 
and was one of Uncle Barney Little’s 
serventes she is now old & cannot get any 
work in this place & she wants to go into 
your family to live otherwise she must come 
to Scituate & the town to support her, she is 
anxious to know if you will take her in your 
family will you write to George Pillsbury & let 
them know your determination. | write this 
by the request of Aunt Pillsbury. 

Your Obt. St. 
CHARLES OTIS” 
(Chief Justice Cushing Chapter, DAR, Old 
Scituate, Scituate Historical Society, 1921. 
Pros) 


Thirteen years later, May’s first year 
at the First Parish Church, the town was 
taking care of its poor in an almshouse 
which was located across the town common 
from his new church. A large white frame 
structure, it stood where the Cushing Center 
stands now. 


Almshouse Census 


At the time, there were 17 full time 
inmates at the almshouse. Residents of 
such shelters were commonly referred to as 
inmates and the supervisor of the house 
was Called “warden”, reflecting the confining 
nature of the institution. There were as 
many as 32 other poor people, black and 
white, in the town who were part-time 
inmates and came and went as_ their 
fortunes and jobs dictated. 


Seven of the 17 full-time inmates 
were black. Although the numbers of 
African-Americans at the almshouse were 
few, people of color were a much more 


substantial part of the poor population than 
their overall presence in the general 
population. 


In the 18” century, when there were 
more people of color in Scituate-Norwell 
than at any other time in its history, African- 
Americans and Native Americans comprised 
between 3% and 5.2% of the town’s general 


Almshouse built in 1821 


population. But they were between 18% and 
46% of those living in poverty. 


In 1836, May’s first year as minister, 
most of the minority inmates at the 
almshouse had either been _ slaves 
themselves or were the descendents of 
slaves. Slavery existed in Norwell going 
back to 1673, 100 years before the 
American Revolution and almost 200 years 
before the Civil War. 


Because of its size, its thriving 
shipbuilding industry, and its relative wealth, 
Scituate- Norwell had the largest black 
community of any town in the Plymouth 
Colony. An examination of residence 
patterns shows that most of those slaves 
lived in what later became Norwell. 


Records show that there were at 
least 15 people of color in Scituate-Norwell 
during the 17” century, all but one of them 


enslaved although compiling numbers can 
be confusing because the word slave is 
seldom used in the records. Instead, the 
colonists used the term’ servant, an 
abbreviation for servant-for-life the most 
common phrase used to denote slavery. 
These entries convey the mistaken 
impression that slaves were actually paid 
servants when they were not. Probate 
records where slaves are listed as assets in 
family estates usually confirm slave status. 


The first slave known in the town 
was Maria, a four to seven year old girl, 
brought from the Caribbean, and purchased 
by Walter Briggs at the Castle Tavern in 
Boston near what is now Commercial St. for 
$21 so he would have someone to help his 
elderly wife with household chores. Maria, 
later in her life, had close ties to First Parish 
Church. She married Anthony Sisco, a 
servant of Rev. Nathaniel Eells, the church’s 
minister almost one hundred years before 
Samuel May. Consistent with May’s anti- 
slavery views, the Rev. Eells helped Maria 
win the emancipation in court of her 
enslaved daughter. 


Emancipation 


The Rev. May and his friends in the 
Abolitionist Movement crusaded 
passionately for the freedom of slaves but 
their efforts were largely directed at slaves in 
the south since slaves in the north had long 
before gained their freedom. 


Emancipation for Massachusetts 
slaves came soon after the American 
Revolution with a landmark court case in 
Worcester County when Quork Walker, a 
slave, was freed and became the legal 
precedent for freeing all slaves in the state. 
It was an historic event with ties to Scituate- 
Norwell since Judge William Cushing of 
Scituate and a member of First Parish 
Church in Norwell is largely credited with the 
court ruling. Cushing was a member of the 
largest slave owning family in Scituate- 
Norwell and ironically, the decision freed 
Cushing’s own slaves at least one of whom, 
Alice, most probably listened to the 
Reverend Samuel May preach. 


While emancipation would seem to 
be the ultimate victory for anyone enslaved, 


the fact is that life for most local slaves after 
emancipation was grim since few had good 
options for supporting themselves. Some 
remained as servants in the homes of their 
previous owners. Some became squatters 
living in huts on land owned by those who 
enslaved them. 


Pauper Auctions 


Others were dependent on the 
town for support and endured the indignity of 
being auctioned off each year as paupers to 
townspeople who bid for their care. 


In some respects being auctioned 
as a pauper was not much different than 
being auctioned as a slave. However, as a 
pauper, someone poor at least had a 
chance of living independently if economic 
factors allowed them to support themselves 
rather than being bound into a lifetime of 
servitude. 


One significant difference with 
pauper auctions was that instead of going to 
the highest bidder, paupers went to the 
lowest bidders since it was the town which 
was obliged to pay the bid price which 
covered the cost of their room and board. In 
return the bidders who became the 
caretakers of the paupers were entitled to 
the fruits of their labor. The town covered 
health care costs, clothing needs, and burial 
expenses. 


Pauper auctions have been 
described like this: 


“Only a Hogarth could have done 
justice to the scene, a gathering of the town 
worthies, often at the village inn, generally 
after the town meeting, at which the qualities 
of each pauper were detailed with the same 
callousness as that shown in discussing the 
merits of a horse — ora Slave ... 

To add to the festivity of the 
occasion (and to stimulate bidding) liquor 
was furnished at the expense of the town in 
some places.” (Klebaner 195) 


Scituate-Norwell was one of those 
places. The town paid for the liquor imbibed 
at the annual pauper auction which was 


conducted at a local tavern after a regular 
town meeting. 


In Norwell, on some occasions, it 
was Joshua and Snow Bryant who served 
up the drinks at the auction. The tavern they 
operated was at Bryant’s Corner at what is 
now the intersection of Lincoln and Grove 
Streets where 

“.. @ large swinging sign with a 
black horse announced to the traveling 
public ‘Entertainment for Man and Beast,’ 
and the members of the local company of 
militia quenched their thirst after strenuous 
drills in the field opposite.” (JFM 122) 


L. Vernon Briggs described the 
scene is Norwell like this: 


“The poor of Scituate and the 
surrounding towns were carried each year to 
the town houses of the several towns and 
sold out to service for the following year. In 
Scituate yearly could be seen the families 
packed in old farm and oxcarts, being 
carried to and from the dales.” 


It was not always families. In many 
cases, it was single mothers. Sometimes it 
was orphaned children. One of those 
orphaned children was Polly Griffin, a four 
year old African-American child, born in 
1790 to unknown parents. Polly had a 
brother, David, and a sister, Eunice, who 
were also auctioned off in 1794 to different 
bidders. 


The Balcony 


By the time Samuel May arrived in 
1836, Polly Griffin was 46 years old and had 
been living at the almshouse for 16 years. 


The comings and_ goings’. of 
almshouse residents were strictly controlled 
except when it came to church attendance. 
Usually they had to get permission from the 
warden and the overseers of the poor in 
order to leave for any other reason but any 
inmate who behaved in an “orderly and 
peaceful” manner was _ automatically 
excused to attend church as long as they 
returned immediately after the service. One 
has to imagine that Polly Griffin took every 
opportunity to get out of the almshouse and 


go to church as often as possible especially 
given how close it was. 


In going to the church, Griffin was 
obliged to sit in the balcony where all of the 
other African-Americans who attended the 
church were segregated. 


| visited the balcony recently and 
was surprised to see how roomy it is. 
Accessed by a steep flight of narrow stairs, it 
has had some repairs over the years, but in 
most ways it is probably much as it was 
when May was pastor of the church. Some 
of the old pews are gone but four or five 
remain. They are constructed of rough 
wood and are so worn as to look original to 
the structure. They are much more crudely 
crafted than the more refined pews on the 
ground floor but are similar in construction 
with small latched doors and long hard 
benches. 


Alice Tuey and Benjamin Brooker 
were two other African-American almshouse 
inmates who very likely attended the church 
with Polly Griffin. Alice was born a slave in 
the household of Judge William Cushing, the 
same Judge Cushing whose legal ruling led 
to emancipation of slaves in Massachusetts. 
Both Alice and Benjamin had outlived two 
spouses. Alice, after emancipation, had 
been on and off the poverty rolls for much of 
her married life and was living at the 
almshouse with three of her children at the 
same time that Brooker was living there. 


First Parish Church, 
Norwell - Balcony - 2007 


First Parish Church, 
Norwell - Balcony Pews - 2007. 


They were married in 1834 while 
living at the almshouse, most probably by 
Samuel Deane who preceded May as 
minister of the church but it is not known 
where the ceremony actually took place — at 
the almshouse, at the church, or elsewhere. 


Brooker died three years later, one 
year after May arrived in town so May most 
likely officiated at his funeral. 


Thirza Freeman and her six year old 
son, Lemuel, were two more of the seven 
black inmates in the almshouse in 1836, 
Rev. May’s first year of service. They were 
descendents of an African-American family 
with long ties to the parish, going back to 
Asher Freeman, another Cushing slave who 
gained his freedom by fighting in the 
American Revolution. Freeman raised a 
family of six children in the parish but 
without the support of a slave owner, he 
died a pauper in 1820. 


Notably, Olive Freeman, 6 years old 
and a cousin of Lemuel, was also living at 
the almshouse in 1836. She was the 
daughter of Betsy and Lemuel Freeman, 
another descendent of Asher. Olive 
appears to have been born at the 
almshouse where her mother, Betsy, was 
living at the time. Betsy died there one year 
later, the entry of her passing short and 
shocking. 


“Betsy Freeman, frozen, a. 38.” 


The Rev. Samuel Deane, who 
buried her, noted the event with an equally 


terse comment noting that he buried “ the 
widow of Lem’! (color).” 


Cold Water Arm 


Samuel May loved children and was 
obviously dedicated to their education and 
training as we have seen in his commitment 
to education reform and to the Cold Water 
Army. First Parish Church had a Sunday 
School during these years but it is not 
known if these black children from the 
almshouse were allowed to attend while 
their parents were hearing May preach. It is 
also not known if they were allowed to 
participate in Cold Water Army events. 
May’s campaign to educate children in the 
evil ways of alcohol had particular meaning 
for these children because alcoholism was a 
special problem at the almshouse. Did they 
get to attend the picnics? Or swing on the 
May Elm swing? Knowing May’s own 
background and his unwavering 
commitment to civil rights, it seems likely 
that they were included in these activities. 


Two other African-American 
residents at the almshouse at this time were 
Zilphia Scott and Clarissa Winslow. Other 
than her residence at the almshouse, there 
is no information on Zilphia Scott, nothing 
about where she lived, who her parents 
were, or whether or not she was a freed 
slave. Clarissa Winslow was one of the 
Marshfield family of Winslow slaves. 


Charles Grandison 


Charles Grandison was another free 
person of color who attended First Parish 
Church when May was_ it’s’ minister. 
Grandison was much admired in the town 
and like so many of the blacks of his 
generation, was the descendent of slaves. 
He was the grandson of Cuffee Clapp, a 
slave of Joseph Clapp who lived at Black 
Pond Hill, and the man for whom Cuffee 
Reservation, a piece of conservation land off 
Mt. Blue St., is named. 


“This Charles Grandison was one of 
the characters of his time. He owned what is 
now the Bates farm at the head of the lane 
and his father’s and grandfather’s old place. 
He was a great worker and the huge piles of 
stones along the walls attest to that fact. It 


was his ambition to equal and if possible 
excel his white neighbors and he was very 
much respected by them.“ (JFM) 


Sermons: Northern Discrimination 


Although much of Samuel May’s 
preaching was against southern slavery, the 
black members of his church were also likely 
to have heard him preach against the post- 
slavery — discrimination that = African- 
Americans endured in the north and in 
Norwell. 


He made these remarks in a sermon 
in Connecticut where he served before 
coming to First Parish: 


“| also wished to call your attention 
to the peculiar propriety of our endeavoring 
to procure the repeal of all laws in the New 
England states which are derogatory to the 
colored population; and to assist them all in 
our power to rise in the scale of intellectual 
and moral worth. It will be to little purpose 
that we express the deepest interest in 
greater wrongs, which they are suffering in 
other parts of the country if we continue to 
hold them in degradation here.” (Discourse 
on Slavery, web site.) 


May’s Termination 


Anti-slavery was a very explosive 
issue at this time and Abolitionists paid 
dearly for their beliefs. Walt Whitman was 
fired from a newspaper job because of his 
abolitionist views. A U.S. Senator was 
beaten up because of his. May was 
ostracized by Boston Unitarians for his 
extreme views and lost his position in 
Connecticut because of it. 


Northern merchants did not support 
the movement because their factories and 
businesses depended on the products, 
cotton among them, provided by the south’s 
slave labor. 


One local! writer indicates what May 
was up against in Norwell: 


“...the emancipation of the slaves 
adds some millions, male and female, to our 
free laboring population. This will greatly 
interfere with a monopoly of labor by any 


class of people among us, and will open a 
much wider field of competition both to the 
employers and the employed in our country.” 
(H of Ab., 256-258) 


Biographies about May barely 
mention his time in Norwell. He himself 
wrote little about it. None of his entries in 
the First Parish Church records, make any 
reference to anti-slavery or abolitionism or 
the problems he was having with the church 
Officials. 


In 1841, the church elders formed a 
special committee to “preserve order in the 
gallery” and named _ Nathaniel Clapp, 
Charles Foster, Samuel Turner, and 
Ebenezer Stetson to serve on it. It leads 
one to believe that May was very successful 
in firing up the people of color who came to 
hear him preach. He was indeed an 
impassioned speaker who felt strongly about 
the issues he championed. 


A year later, he was asked to leave 
First Parish. Sources typically say that he 
was dismissed for his anti-slavery activity 
although the church fathers must have been 
well aware of his record before arriving at 
First Parish. One source attributes the 
reason for his departure specifically to his 
attempt to integrate the church’s seating, 
abolition of slavery being one _ thing, 
integration another altogether. 


Epilogue: 


After May’s departure, the First 
Parish Church's seating remained 
segregated. 


Three years after leaving Norwell, 
May resigned as director of Horace Mann’s 
Normal School in Lexington because Mann 
wanted him to stop giving anti-slavery 
speeches. 


In 1864, Lemuel Freeman the six 
year old who lived at the almshouse when 
May first arrived at First Parish, died of 
wounds incurred in the Civil War. Helping to 
free slaves in the south, he gained his own 
freedom when an ancestor fought in the 
American Revolution, Lemuel Freeman is 
buried in the First Parish cemetery. 


In 1867, the Rev. William Fish of 
First Parish officiated at the funeral of 
Charles Grandison who sold his property to 
the town so his three disabled daughters 
could be cared for at the almshouse. 


“One of them, Abby, lived for many 
years.” 


In 1935, almost one hundred years 
after May’s departure, the almshouse was 


torn down to make way for the Cushing 
Center which the town continues to use for 
social gatherings. 


In 2000, the African-American 
population in Norwell was .37%. 


In 2012 in an act that acknowledged 
and preserved the town’s African-American 
history, voters approved the purchase of 
Cuffee’s Lane, a dirt path which runs over 
the farm property where Charles 
Grandison’s enslaved grandfather lived 
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Prepared for Norwell Historical Society Newsletter on the 150" anniversary of the Emancipation 


Proclamation 


When Abraham Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation 150 years ago on 
Jan. 1, 1863 hundreds of thousands of slaves 
were freed. It was a New Year’s Day like no 
other. Had Asher Freeman of Norwell been 
alive, he would have celebrated along with all of 
the others who fought mightily for that day. 
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Signing of Emancipation Proclamation 1 
Freeman was one of five thousand slaves who 
won their own freedom by fighting in the 
American Revolution. A slave of Nathan 
Cushing, he served for three years, marching 
220 miles to Vermont where he became a 
member of the Green Mountain Boys and fought 
alongside Simeon Grandison, another slave from 
Norwell. 


At first George Washington did not welcome 
slaves into the fighting ranks but he 
reconsidered after the troops were decimated 
by death and disease and defeat loomed on the 
horizon. 


Lincoln faced a similar situation. He was 
reluctant to free slaves but issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation when the move 
enlisted crucial support for the Union cause. 


By then all slaves in Norwell had been freed and 
the population of African-Americans had grown. 
Fourteen free men of color went off to fight in 
the Civil War, as many as had served in the 
Revolutionary War from all of Scituate. Six of 
the fourteen soldiers served with Robert Gould 


Shaw’s all black 54t regiment, celebrated in 
Augustus Saint-Gauden’s sculpture in the 
Boston Common and in the movie “Glory.” Two 
of these soldiers were great-grandsons of Asher 
Freeman. 


Augustus St. Gaudens Sculpture 1 


Warren Freeman, 22 years old, and William 
Freeman, 19 years old, were brothers who 
enlisted on the same day, Dec. 10, 1863, twenty- 
one days before the Emancipation Proclamation 
was issued. They were also discharged on the 
same day in 1865, three months after the end of 
the war. 


Warren, a shoemaker, died of consumption 
three years after his discharge and was buried 
in the First Parish Church cemetery. William 
went on to marry and have four children. He 
died in Whitman when he was 42 years old from 
Moarasmum, a kind of malnutrition that was 
attributed to his war service. 


Asher Freeman had a third great-grandson who 
served in the war, Lemuel Freeman, a 33 year 
old shoemaker who died after being shot at the 
Siege of Petersburg in Virginia, a battle at which 
more African-Americans fought than any other 


during the war. Lemuel is also buried in First 
Parish Cemetery. 


The Siege of Petersburg 1 


“He died to make his own race free,” wrote 
Joseph Foster Merritt about Lemuel Freeman in 
his history of the town. 


These two wars proved to be important 
chapters in the country’s history of race 
relations. While both emancipated slaves, they 
did not free black Americans from discriminat- 


-ijon and poverty. When freed, slaves had to 
scramble to set up households with scant 
resources. In Norwell, many continued to live 
with their former owners as servants and a 
community of freed slaves lived in shacks off 
Wildcat Lane. Others ended up so poor that 
they were auctioned off as paupers. The 
grandparents of William and Warren Freeman 
lived for a time in the town’s almshouse as did 
Lemuel Freeman’s mother. 


And so, as we remember this anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, Norwell can 
celebrate this one remarkable family who sent 
soldiers to fight in two wars to gain their own 
freedom and that of others. Asher Freeman was 
not freed by the Emancipation Proclamation but 
he issued his own personal proclamation by 
adopting the surname Freeman when he was 
liberated, the only slave in Norwell to do so. 
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